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fulness between the government and the tribes are emphasized. 
Altogether it is a work worth writing and worth reading, although 
it does not give enough prominence to the nobler traits of the 
native character. 

Ida Gibbs Hunt. 

Education for Life. By Francis 6. Peabody, Vice-President of the 

Board of Trustees. The Story of Hampton Institute, told in 

Connection with the Fiftieth Anniversary of the School. 

Doubleday, Page and Company, New York, 1918. Pp. 393. 

Price $2.50. 

This work has for its background a brief account of the Negro 
during the Civil War and the Reconstruction, serving as the occa- 
sion for the beginning of the successful career of General Samuel 
Chapman Armstrong, the founder of Hampton Institute. The 
actual history of the institution appears under such captions as the 
beginnings of Hampton, the years of promise, the coming of the In- 
dian, the years of fulfilment, the end of an era, the coming of 
Frissell, and the expansion of Hampton. The author has endeav- 
ored also to explain the relations of Hampton and the South and 
to forecast the future possibilities of this school.. The work is 
well printed and beautifully illustrated. 

In the Springfield Republican of July 6, 1918, A. L. Dawes said 
in her review of this work : 

" Hampton institute has chosen a fitting occasion, the comple- 
tion of fifty years of life and work, to issue the history of its 
achievement. It comes at the end of one distinct epoch, and the 
beginning of another, when it is of much value to consider the re- 
sults which make a foundation for new progress. It is a record of 
wonderful achievement, and this amazing institution may well be 
proud of it. We are led from the huddled camp of contrabands in 
1868 to the allied armies in 1918 ; from a crowd of men and women 
without a past and seemingly without a future — even a possibility 
only to the eyes of patriotism and faith — we are led in these pages 
to the ranks of efficient soldiers and brilliant officers fighting with 
southern men whose grandfathers called their grandfathers slaves! 

" Faith has become pride and patriotism has become an indi- 
vidual possession in a resurrected race. The book might well have 
been called by that title — ' The Resurrection of a Race '—but its 
distinguished author, in calling it ' Education for Life,' has chosen 
to consider Hampton's double mission to the race and to the world 
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in connection with education. This latter aspect of its work makes 
the book particularly pertinent at this time of world reconstruc- 
tion. This attractive volume will be read with interest and satis- 
faction by the many widespread friends of Hampton Institute, and 
it will also be sought with eagerness by another audience, the large 
public, which is seeking new theories of education for a new world. 
This group will find it a clear and compelling statement of a new 
philosophy of education worked out there, heretofore neither recog- 
nized nor understood outside, but limited either to manual train- 
ing or vocational education. 

" Hampton has been fortunate in its biographer. It is a labor 
of love, by Rev. Francis G. Peabody. one of the few remaining 
trustees whose service covers its three epochs and whose friendship 
has inspired its three principals. Perhaps no one else has so en- 
tered into the life of the place. lie has made himself one with 
pupils and faculty and trustees and public in such friendly fashion 
that he may rightly say ' we ' from any point of view. His many 
readers will look for noteworthy diction amounting to a new use of 
words, grace of speech and charm of phrase, a startling power of 
insight, a passion for social service and the revelation of the spir- 
itual in all human affairs, with the inspiration which compels. 
These things Dr. Peabody 's readers expect of him, but it might have 
been questioned whether he could write a history. In this book 
he has shown us that history is the story of life, and he has used 
all these abilities to discover and fitly express the life which has 
become Hampton Institute. Not the least of all his skill has ap- 
peared in what he has left out — so that the book is never dull though 
it is crowded with facts. Everything is here that is needed to 
answer the questions of any objector, and what is more difficult, of 
any friend. The illustrations are not only interesting, but valuable 
footnotes to history, and there are a number of collections of statis- 
tics at the end of the book of incomparable worth to the student of 
these subjects; we cannot enough commend their range and selec- 
tion. 

" Among the rest, we notice a just commendation of the Hamp- 
ton Club in this city. All through the book explanation forestalls 
objection, while old friends find new information and new reasons 
for half -understood methods. Such are the accumulating exposi- 
tion of the Hampton idea, and the description of circumstances 
and resources which condition all action, and determine the meas- 
ure of progress. Those who know and love this wonderful place 
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will be gratified at the stress laid on the ' Hampton spirit ' of 
service as the explanation of its success, as well as the constant 
recognition of the spiritual in the methods as well as the aims of 
this hothouse of missionary effort. No one familiar with the school 
would have found the record complete without the stressing of 
this element at once its motive and its life. Few could have so 
well defined that elusive but forceful thing — ' the Hampton spirit. ' 

" It needed all the writer's ability to set forth fitly the ardent 
Armstrong and the able Frissell — witness his success in this charac- 
terization of them: 

' ' ' Never were two administrative officers more unlike each 
other. Armstrong was impetuous, magnetic, volcanic ; Frissell was 
reserved, sagacious, prudent. The gifts of the one were those of 
action ; the strength of the other was in discretion. ' 

" He has given us all fresh knowledge of both men. By his 
choice and collocation of extracts he shows Armstrong not only to 
have had the enthusiastic impact on his world known to all men, 
but also a forelooking philosophy which guided him to a definite 
end. He brings out the long line of unusual circumstances which 
prepared him for this work, and in repeating the vision in which 
like a Hebrew prophet the young officer was called to teach the 
Negroes, the writer shows that work to have been a definite growth. 
No one who knew Samuel C. Armstrong can ever forget him, or 
ever describe him, ,but not one of his wide circle ever failed to be 
moved by any contact with him to put forth his own powers to their 
full measure. 

" Dr. Peabody does full justice to the help and service of the 
Freedmen's Bureau, which from the first linked the institution 
with the government, and to the American Missionary Association, 
which made its beginning possible. He further shows many mis- 
sionary and philanthropic sources upon which it has always drawn. 
If he halts a little in enthusiastic justice to Gen. Benjamin F. 
Butler, who began this crusade, he has evidently done it best — an 
unexpected best it must be said, from a Harvard professor ! Samuel 
Armstrong was moved by his Christian impulses and missionary 
inheritance to help these needy people, but there could hardly have 
been a more unpromising opportunity. 

" The task which Armstrong took up was greater than the 
present generation can imagine. Dr. Peabody has recognized this 
by a clear and dispassionate description of the situation in 1868, 
an analysis of the greatest value to the present-day reader. Arm- 
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strong's high courage and faith brought him to the day when he 
saw the race well on the high road to its place in the sun, before he 
dropped his mantle on the shoulders of his successor. It is doubt- 
ful, perhaps, whether he saw clearly how much he had done nor 
how firmly he had established his principles of the necessity of work 
and respect for it. Dr. Peabody brings out very distinctly this 
his great achievement, but it is superfluous to quote from a story 
which everyone will want to read for himself. 

"Mindful of the fact that education depends upon personal 
contact, this book deals largely with the work of the two outstand- 
ing personalities, who have made the institution what it is. Hollis 
Burke Frissell, who took up the work of principal when Armstrong 
left it twenty-five years ago — ' Dr. Frissell ' as everyone knew him 
— proved to be in some ways one of the great men of his time, cer- 
tainly so if you give a high value to education. As one of his close 
friends has said of him, ' He invariably grew to the measure of 
the stature that his work called for. ' 

' ' If Dr. Peabody has failed at all in the hard task of describing 
one in whom the full round of qualities blended into the white light 
of simplicity it is perhaps in not making his virility sufficiently evi- 
dent. The first and last impression Frissell made was of lovable- 
ness, and he was so intent on getting work done that he never 
cared to be known as its author. Therefore, even his friends did 
not always discover his strength or sometimes his greatness. He 
carried on the school to a phenominal success and he developed 
more than one beginning to a definite policy. 

" In the latter part of Gen. Armstrong's career a simple occur- 
rence changed the whole character of the school. From it the 
school developed into a world institution. When the government 
asked Gen. Armstrong to continue the education of seventeen In- 
dians already begun by Capt. Pratt, the task was undertaken as a 
civil and Christian duty, but thus was started a government policy, 
and an educational experiment which, carried on and broadened to 
other races under Dr. Frissell, has changed the face of our own land 
and altered the conditions of backward races the world over. Be- 
cause of this great historical fact, Hampton should always keep 
up its Indian department, which witnesses to the beginning of its 
world relation. 

" The passing of time after the Civil War and emancipation 
also made possible to Dr. Frissell the development of another pol- 
icy, that of the unification of the North and the South. This was 
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something very near his heart, and for it he started the southern 
education board — which was his creation more fully than Dr. Pea- 
body explains — the Jeans board, much of the southern work of 
the Rockefeller or general educational board and other well-known 
agencies to this end. And to accomplish the reconciliation of the 
races and the regions he gave the vital force which finally cost him 
his life. The future will render this service its due meed of praise, 
as the writer so well sets forth, a service carried on in the midst 
of misunderstanding and sharp criticism. 

" Dr. Peabody has devoted himself especially on bringing out 
the growth of Dr. Frissell's carefully-thought-out educational 
ideals, whereby he added the value of work to the necessity of it in 
a complete education. Under Frissell, as is so well shown, Hamp- 
ton entered on its second stage, its relation to the philosophy of 
education. Men came from all over the world to study the ques- 
tion of the training of native races. Inspired by his work, Frissell 
saw the possibilities on every side, and looked far into the future. 
Thus, as has been said, his set purpose broadened the school to in- 
clude Porto Rico, Cuba, the PhDippines, and even Africa, making 
it what he loved to call it, a ' race laboratory. ' That he succeeded 
appears in the constant stream of officials, educators and philan- 
thropists from all over the globe coming to Hampton that they 
may study and copy its methods. The vision of the future which 
was given to Dr. Frissell was not so much a vision of a new race, 
as with Armstrong ; it was for Frissell a vision of a new humanity. 

"It is this vision of ' Education for life ' which Dr. Peabody 
brings out so clearly — both its meaning and its value. The oldest 
friends of Hampton have hardly understood it before, so well does 
he explain it, and so thoroughly does he show that its purpose is to 
make men and women. Artisans and skilled workmen come out 
of it, but its first purpose is to develop individuals and all its in- 
terests tend to this end. This explains its limitations also, and 
answers many complaints. The white teacher who recently left 
because there was ' no future ' for her own career ; the educator 
who complained of a system which continued to educate on gen- 
eral lines when some vocational diversion would be more profit- 
able ; those who support the objections of the ' Crisis ' that Hamp- 
ton is not a university — all these critics fail to understand the 
new philosophy of Hampton and its dominant human motive. It 
would be a great mistake if, as appears to be hinted here, any con- 
cessions should be made to the demand of these last critics, whose 
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aims would destroy the whole idea of Hampton, and its value as a 
world experiment. The author of the book and distinguished stu- 
dent of social ethics so strongly brings out its claim to a new edu- 
cation, for a new world that (to repeat) the reader cannot fail to 
inquire if this is the solution of the future in our forthcoming new 
world. 

" Dr. Peabody brings us to the beginning of the third era and 
pays a deserved tribute to the new principal. Rev. James E. Gregg, 
who enters on the task at a critical time. Just now, when the 
race question is acute both here and everywhere, and when the new 
democracy is demanding a new education, there could hardly be a 
greater opportunity for the man or the school. 

This inadequate sketch of a most informing and inspiring book 
may well be closed with a few paragraphs which sum up the aims 
of Hampton Institute : 

" ' In short, the fundamental issue in all education for life is 
between a training to make things and a training to make charac- 
ter. Is a man to be taught carpentering primarily that a house 
shall be well built, or that in the building the man himself shall 
get intelligence, self-mastery and skill?' 

" ' The principle was definitely accepted that these shops and 
classes were maintained, not as sources of profit, but as factors in 
an education for life. Young men and women were not to be re- 
garded as satisfactory products of Hampton Institute because each 
could do one thing and get good wages for doing it, but because 
each had been trained to apply mind and will to the single task, 
and had made it not only a way of living, but a way of life. ' 

" ' Trade education as conceived gradually developed and 
finally realized at Hampton Institute is a development of the per- 
son through the trade, rather than a development of the trade 
through the person. The product is not primarily goods, but 
goodness; not so much profit as personality. . . . These students 
become delivered from the benumbing conditions of modern in- 
dustry by the emancipating and humanizing effect of the Hampton 
scheme of industrial training, and those who are thus initiated in 
a large view of their small opportunities are likely to find their 
way, not only to those occupations, which are still open at the top, 
but to those resources of happiness which are discovered when 
work has become a vocation, and labor has contributed to life.' " 



